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Cenotaph of Lincoln 

Bu JAMES T. McKAY 

ND so they buried Lincoln ? Strange and vain. 
Has any creature thought of Lincoln hid 
In any vault ’neath any coffin lid, 

In all the years since that wild spring of pain ? 

’Tis false—he never in the grave hath lain. 

You could not bury him although you slid 
Upon his clay the Cheops Pyramid, 

Or heaped it with the Rocky Mountain chain. 

They slew themselves ;— they but set Lincoln free. 

In all the earth his great heart beats as strong 
Shall beat while pulses throb to chivalry, 

And burn with hate of tyranny and Wrong. 
Whoever will may find him, anywhere, 

Save in the tomb. Not there— he is not there. 


























Chose His Profession Wisely 

For More Than Forty Years, Dennis Mullaney, Lastly a Car Repairer, Found His 
Work Wholly to His Liking, and So Regards the Past With Satisfaction 


B ORN in County Rascommon, Ireland, May 
7, I860, Dennis Mullaney, when he had 
reached the age of three, came to this 
country to become a railroad man. Of course, at 
that tender age railroads and railroad trains 
were of no momentary 
consequence to him ex¬ 
cept as they filled him 
with wonderment. But 
he was destined to be a 
railroad man, neverthe¬ 
less, as has since been 
proven by his splendid 
record of forty years and 
nine months of continu¬ 
ous service in the employ 
of The Delaware and 
Hudson Company, lastly 
and for many years in the 
Car department at Sara¬ 
toga Springs. 

He was (lie second old¬ 
est of seven children of 
the late Thomas Mul¬ 
laney, a farm hand and 
general laborer. The 
members of his family 
quit their native home 
and came to this country 
in search of its greater 
advantages of which they 
had heard much. Of the 
voyage, which he has been 
told occupied no less 
than three weeks, he has 
no recollection, but one of the first sights to at¬ 
tract his attention in the New World was so 
indelibly fixed in his memory that he now recalls 
it as vividly as if he had seen it only a day or 
two ago. From a place of security in his father’s 


arms, he witnessed the burning of a negro “ at 
llie stake,” in New York City. Even to one of 
his age, the awfulness of such a practice was most 
appalling. 

For a time after arriving in this country, the 
family resided in New 
York City. Then the 
father and muther con¬ 
ducted a company board¬ 
ing house on the Morris 
and Essex railroad, but 
later moved back to the 
Metropolis. In 1872 they 
went to live on a farm 
situated between Sara¬ 
toga Springs and Sara¬ 
toga lake. 

The son, Dennis, 
worked, as a boy, in 
brick yards at Haver- 
straw and Plank’s Point, 
and at farm work with 
his father and others. 
In the brick yard he be¬ 
gan his day at 4 o’clock 
in the morning and con¬ 
cluded it at 11 a. m., 
receiving from seventy- 
five to eighty cents for 
his work trucking brick. 

His continuous service 
with the Company totals 
forty years and nine 
months, but he actually 
Itegan his railroad career 
three years earlier, or in the summer of 1881. 
when he went to work under Miles Farrington, 
then in charge of the roundhouse, which was lo¬ 
cated in the vicinity of Ash street, at Saratoga 
Springs, and the passenger station. He washed 
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coaches, including the then popular Wagner 
drawing-room cars and sleeping coaches. Em¬ 
ployment was unsteady in those days and with 
the close of the summer season he was obliged 
to seek work elsewhere for the winter. 

From February 1, 1884, until November 1, 1924, 
when he retired on pension, he had no interrup¬ 
tions in his service other than those developing 
from unavoidable causes. Asked if he liked his 
work, he assures you that his many years of 
service vouchsafe his love for it. He speaks only 
words of praise for the men under whose super¬ 
vision he served and in particular he says of J. 
F. Osborne, foreman of the roundhouse at Sara¬ 
toga Springs and with whom he was associated 
for many years, “ You’ll never will find another 
one like him no matter where you go.” 

“ Ed ” Legner was the general foreman at the 
Spa In 1884. As such he was in charge of the re¬ 
pair of locomotives and cars, and had supervision 
of the passenger station. Under him, he was as¬ 
signed to the blacksmith shop as a helper. The 
building stood on the site of the present shop 
and the one blacksmith was Oliver Beaury, a 
Frenchman. That fall he was sent from the shop 
to the roundhouse and, then, the next summer, to 
the passenger station as a car cleaner. 

When Mr. Osborne succeeded Legner, who went 
to the New York Central shops at West Albany, 
he was given the position of car foreman. Pre¬ 
viously there had been some misunderstanding as 
to his seniority rights, but Mr. Osborne was dis¬ 
posed to play fair with all, he says, and to each 
he gave his rights, so called, and his promotion 
came as a consequence. 

In the earlier years of his service he worked 
for thirty-two dollars a month, and a month 
meant anything in the way of time up to the 
maximum of the thirty or thirty-one days it 
might comprise. He’ began with the link and pin 
and cast iron drawhead, and occasionally re¬ 
placed a wooden brake shoe. Little lumber was 
machined and draft timbers, in particular, were 
hewed by hand. The blue flag or light, and locked 
switches, had not then been adopted for the pro¬ 
tection of car repairers and the dangers of their 
work were far greater than they are today. 

In March, 1901, he was married to Elizabeth 
Lisle of Ballston, and to them one son was born. 
She died fifteen years ago and only recently the 
son was accidentally killed while at his work in 
Glens Falls. Since his retirement from the rail¬ 
road, he has resided with a sister, Mrs. Edward 
Marion, at No. 5 Elm street, Albany, N. Y. 

He is a member of the Maccabees, Foresters of 
America, and of St. Peter’s Roman Catholic 
church of Saratoga Springs. N. Y. 


transportation Safety Rallies 

URING the month of Deceml>er, Safety 
First rallies in the interests of Transpor¬ 
tation Department employes were con¬ 
ducted at several of our principal divisional 
points by J. E. Long, superintendent of safety, 
who w'as assisted by his safety agent on the di¬ 
vision and the division superintendent. In ad¬ 
dition to talks on Safety First, a motion picture, 
“ Safety Pays,” secured from the American Rail¬ 
way Association, was shown. 

At Whitehall, the rally took the nature of a 
“ get-together ” and was followed by dancing, no 
less than 180 people, employes of the Transporta¬ 
tion and other departments, and their wives at¬ 
tending. 

Where the Tax Dollar Qoes 

E LIMINATING educational and road funds, 
of every dollar raised by general property 
taxation,” reads the report of the Colorado 
Tax Commission, which recently completed a 
thorough study of the tax situation in that state, 
” less than seven cents go to the State. The other 
ninety-three cents are for home consumption, and 
are raised and spent by the local officials elected 
by the people for that purpose. And they spend 
the money, as directed by the people who vote on 
themselves at least 93 per cent of the taxes which 
they pay. Communities, as a rule, vote freely; 
but when the bill is presented in the shape of 
an increased tax, it seems to be lost sight of that 
these things were ordered by themselves.” 

F/ve Veterans Pensioned 

ENSION allowances have been granted by 
the Bo^jd of Managers in favor of the vet¬ 
eran employes named below, and who, ac¬ 
cordingly, have retired from active service: 

Charles H. Sheffer, No. 90 Glen Street, Glens 
Falls, N. Y., chief clerk to freight agent; Howard 
Fitch, 1 Canaan Street, Carbondale, Pa., locomo¬ 
tive fireman; Irving Westcott, No. 1816 Church 
Avenue, Scranton, Pa., crossing watchman; Wil¬ 
liam D. Pulver, R, F. D. No. 3, Upper Third 
Street, Waterford. N. Y., flagman, Maintenance, 
of Way department; and, Merritt ,T. Miller, No. 
42 Academy Street, Oneonta, N. Y.. oilman, Car 
department. 


Insurance Agent: "Come with me; you can get dam¬ 
ages for this. 

Negress (hit by truck): Good Lawd, man, ah don’t 
need no mo’ damages—what ah need is repairs.— So-So. 
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Pe-eled Qurney President 

oftCembers of Veterans’ Association Also Re-elect D. F. Wait, Treasurer, and Choose 
W . J. Hill to Succeed J. B. Sampson as Secretary, at Albany Meeting 


I T seems to be the disposition of members of 
The Delaware and Hudson Veterans’ Associa¬ 
tion to reward honest and faithful service in 
their behalf with an opportunity for further 
service, or time, at least, in which to consummate 
tasks undertaken for the 
good of the order. This 
is to be seen in the re- 
election of W. C. Gur¬ 
ney of Binghamton, N. 

Y., conductor on passen¬ 
ger trains Nos. 308 and 
309 on the Susquehanna 
division, as president of 
the Association, at a 
meeting held in Odd Fel¬ 
lows’ hall, in Beaver 
street, Albany, on Sun¬ 
day, January 9. His re- 
election came at the close 
of a most remarkable 
year in Veteran circles. 

The duties of a presi¬ 
dent of any organized 
group of people, like the 
Veterans’ Association on 
our road with a member¬ 
ship of approximately 
1,425, are of more than 
a perfunctory nature. 

They must be directed 
along progressive lines in 
order that the activities 
of the Association may 
be kept abreast the times 
and its policies fitted to 
the needs of a growing 
organization. With but 
four quarterly meetings, 
one of which is the occa¬ 
sion of the annual out¬ 
ing, a member elected to 
the presidency might find 
the time all too short to 
put into practice and test the value of policies 
adopted by the membership generally, unless the 
members were as kindly disposed as our Veterans 
appenr to be. 


The Association now enters upon the sixth year 
of its career and to date only three preindents 
have been chosen to direct its destinies. Not a 
bad record this. In fact, it is most complimen¬ 
tary to the wisdom and good judgment with 
which the members have 
selected their officers. 
Martin Cbitten, claim 
agent on the Pennsyl¬ 
vania division, its first 
president, served for 
three consecutive years 
and a successor was 
chosen only when he de¬ 
clined to take office for 
another year. S. G. 
Cobb, locomotive engineer 
on the same division and 
the second president of 
the Association, was held 
in like esteem by the 
members but, owing to 
the condition of his 
health, was unable to 
serve more than one 
term. Mr. Gurney suc¬ 
ceeded him a year ago. 

Special ■ trains, fur¬ 
nished through the cour¬ 
tesy of the Management 
as in tl»e past, were run 
from Rouses Point and 
Wilkes-Barre, to Albany, 
for the meeting of Sun¬ 
day, January 9. The 
session was convened at 
2:15 p. m., with the 
members standing while 
they repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer in unison and 
then, led by the Colonie 
Car department's male 
quartet, sang “America.” 
A short musical program 
featuring the male quartet and Miss Emily Bates, 
vocalist and daughter of Georoe E. Bates, as¬ 
sistant to the vice president for industrial de¬ 
velopment, accompanied at the piano by Edward 


Tjhe Typical Lincoln 

1 i'.FORE you appears a boy, six feet 
h"^ four inches tall. Loose homespun 
—* clothing—coat ami trousers—drape 
liis lanky and bony form, but he is without 
shoes. Just a youth, sixteen or seventeen 
years old, yet upon his face there is a hag¬ 
gard look that followed him through life. 
Snell a boy was “ The First American," 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Again you sec him. lie is seated atop a 
wood- pile, a book laid across his knees. An 
old man, a neighbor, approaches. 

“What ifou doin’, — readin’f ” asks the 
old man. 

“No, I’m not reading; I’m studying," 
the boy replies. The boy already has made 
that distinction: he knows there is a differ¬ 
ence bcticeen having things run through the 
mind as through a sieve and having them 
stick like a bur. So he says, “ I am not 
reading; I am studying." 

“Well," continues the old mam, “what 
are you study in’?" 

“ Law." the boy answers in a matter-of- 
fact way. 

The old man surveys him for a moment 
and then ejaculates; “ Great Cord, 

A’m igh fy /” 

“ 1 suppose,” observes Thomas It. Slicer, 
if. A., author of the book. “ From Poet to 
Premier,” from which this story has been 
adapted, “the contrast between the ward 
‘ law,’ and such a disorderly person as Lin¬ 
coln presented on top of the wood-pile, 
made the old man think that nobody but 
the Divine lieing could bring law and dis¬ 
order together." 
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LaPerohe, assistant supervisor of wage and work¬ 
ing agreements, followed and proved a real treat 
to the Veterans and their wives of whom there 
were many in the audience. 

Followod then the regular order of business, 
with the members standing, immediately after the 
calling of the roll of officers, a minute in silent 
prayer in memory of those who had died sinoe the 
last meeting of the Association, the quartet sing¬ 
ing in light refrain an appropriate selection. The 
report of the finance committee, which had com¬ 
pleted an audit of the books of the Association, 
extending from the date of its organization down 
to the present, and including various recommen¬ 
dations, was then read by George E. Bates, its 
chairman, unanimously adopted and ordered 
placed on file. Six applications for membership 
were next read and approved by the members, a 3 
were the reports of the Treasurer and Executive 
Committee, the latter being submitted by M. F. 
Leamy, superintendent of the Susquehanna di¬ 
vision, its chairman. 

Before vacating the chair for the formal nomi¬ 
nation and election of officers, President Gurney 
reviewed, in a brief way, the progress of the As¬ 
sociation during his year in office and thanked the 
members for their loyal support and cooperation 
meanwhile. He then called 0. F. Rowland to the 
chair and nominations were at once in order. 

Mr. Gurney and George W. Evans, agent at 
Lackawanna Avenue, Scranton, were nominated 
for the office of president, and J. B. Sampson for 
that of secretary. Mr. Sampson, who has served 
the Association since the date of its inception, 
declined the renomination, however, and W. J. 
Hill was then named. At this point, Mr. Evans 
withdrew in favor of Mr. Gurney. The naming 
of I). F. Watt as treasurer brought the nomina¬ 
tions to a close. With only one name for each 
office to be considered, the tellers were instructed 
to cast one ballot for the election of Mr. Gurney 
as president, Mr. Hill as secretary, and Mr. 
Wait as treasurer. All of the vice presidents 
were then re-elected with the exception of M. A. 
Ward, resigned, who was succeeded by -William 
P. Tiiacher, and Mr. Hill whom A. M. Barto 
was chosen to succeed. All members of the execu¬ 
tive committee accepted reappointment. 

The president was instructed to appoint a com 
mittee to revise any section of the by-laws such 
as might be deemed essential to the best interests 
of the Association and he, in turn, named the 
executive committee, the chairman of the finance 
committee and J. B. Sampson. At the conclusion 
of this order of business brief talks were made 
by J. J. Hurley, Mr. Evans and Mr. Ward. N. S. 


Burns offered a resolution, which was duly sec¬ 
onded, thanking the Management, the quartet, 
Miss Bates and all others who had help to make 
thfe meeting a success. Adjournment then was 
taken. 


ZNjlrogen 

N ITROGEN compounds may be regarded as 
the lifeblood of mankind, for upon their 
fertilizing properties depends, to a large 
extent, the growth of the crops required to feed 
the steadily growing population of the world. 

Before the war, they were mainly derived from 
the naturally occurring sodium nitrate of Chile 
and the ammonia obtained as a by-product from 
the distillation of coal. Since the war ended, the 
best engineering and chemical brains in the world 
have been engaged in the constant improvement 
of the nitrogen fixation processes. Progress is bo 
rapid that reports made today are rendered out 
of date by the march of events while still in the 
hands of the printer. 

The processes now employed are mainly of 
three kinds: (1) the arc process, whereby the 
nitrogen of the air with its oxygen are converted 
to nitrogen oxides by passage through an electric 
arc; (2) the cyanamide process, whereby various 
metallic carbides are heated with nitrogen from 
the atmosphere, yielding nitrogenous compounds 
known as cyanamidcs; and (3) the direct am¬ 
monia synthesis, in which nitrogen is converted 
to ammonia by direct combination with hydrogen 
in the presence of auxiliary substances known as 
catalyzers. 

The growth of the industry within recent years 
may be judged from the fact that Chilean nitrate, 
once almost, the sole source of combined nitrogen, 
supplied, in 1925, only about one-third of the 
world’s needs. 

For a variety of reasons, the direct ammonia 
synthesis is the most generally applicable. 

The use of the water power at Muscle Shoals 
for nitrogen fixation depends upon a reversion to 
a method now hopelessly out of date. It no longer 
serves any purpose except political propaganda. 


We ought to acquaint ourselves with the beau¬ 
tiful. We ought to contemplate it with rapture 
and attempt to raise ourselves up to its height. 
And in order to gain strength for that, we must 
keep ourselves thoroughly unselfish. We must 
not make it our own, but rather seek to com¬ 
municate it.— Goethe. 
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LOCOMOTIVE No. 604 


TNjckel Now Adorns The “604” 

In Service Between Albany and Montreal, This Locomotive, the Latest Addition to 
Our Nickel-Plated Fleet, Is Performing with Credit to Itself and the Service 


W ITH the return to service of the “ 604,” 
recently, our fleet of nickel-plated loco¬ 
motives was increased to three. Re¬ 
splendent in its new r regalia of nickel and polished 
steel, outstanding against a background of deep 
black, it is the equal of the “ 561 ” and the “ 606 ” 
in appearance and a distinct credit to the work¬ 
manship of the mechanics in the Colonie shops 
where it first received a thorough overhauling 
better known to those directly interested in such 
work, as S3XFT repairs. It is now' running be¬ 
tween Albany and Montreal, on trains Nos. 9 and 
10 and opposite the “ 606,” and acquitting itself 
in a w r ay to bring credit to our service. 

That the scheme of nickel-plating is not de¬ 
signed for show' purposes, is to be found in the 
fact that, as in the case of the other two locomo¬ 
tives, it has been made to include the fittings 
inside the cab seen only, as a rule, by the engi¬ 
neer and fireman. The effect, it has been noted, 
is to encourage neatness and if an engineer of 
the day when immaculate engines were not alone 
the rule but were insisted upon by the men of 
his class, was to return he would find himself 
very much at ease in any one of the locomotives 
comprising the nickeled fleet. Not only do the 
crews assigned to these locomotives take great 
pride in their neatness but they are joined by 


roundhouse and other employes in maintaining 
them as models in this respect. 

No pipes intercept its graceful lines above the 
footboard on the right side, while on the left side 
only the injector pipe, now brightly polished, is 
to be seen; special planished steel jackets, with 
seams finished wnth brass rivets, cover the boiler 
and cylinders, and footboards and all tires have 
been trimmed with aluminum paint. B-ung 
equipped with an engineer’s steel cab of the very 
latest design, it differs in this one respect from 
the “ 606.” 

All motion w’ork parts and all main and side 
rods are draw filed and polished, and the following 
parts nickel-plated: Boiler fittings inside cab, 
including throttle lever and reverse gear wheel; 
headlight and headlight shelf angle irons; foot¬ 
board angle irons; number plate rim and num¬ 
erals; front rail on smokebox; flag and lamp 
post brackets; port hole covers; boiler checks; 
bell; washout plug covers; air pump governor; 
injector steam pipe brackets; star washers and 
nuts on cylinder casings; guide oil cups, and 
covers over cylinder port plugs. 

In the boiler shop the boiler received a new 
throat and back flue sheet, a set of small flues 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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Among the pitfalls in our way, 

The best of us walk blindly; 

SOj man , be wary, watch and pray, 

And judge your brother kindly. 

—Alice Caky. 


Via The Road of Merit 

E VEN in this most progressive age the way 
to ranking positions in the railroad world 
is, as ever, by the well platted “ road of 
merit.” Men of real ability, with or without an 
education, still seem to be able to start anywhere 
and, by choosing this route, rise to the highest 
positions. We do not say this simply in an effort 
to paint a beautiful picture of a pleasant dream, 
but because the truth of our contention is so often 
established beyond the question of a doubt. 

December was an unusual month in some re¬ 
spects. By still adhering to our subject, the num¬ 
ber of important changes among railroad execu¬ 
tives during that period compels our attention. 
W. R. Scott, president of the Southern Pacific 
Lines in Texas and Louisiana, died and was suc¬ 
ceeded by A. D. McDonald. C. N. Whitehead, 
who had succeeded the president of the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas, Charles F. Schaff, only in 
April, died and was succeeded by Columbus Haile. 
George Hannauer was elected to the presidency of 
the Boston and Maine, to succeed .J. II. Iiustis, 
retired. Frederick D. Underwood retired from the 
presidency of the Erie, and was succeeded by ,1. J. 
Bemet, then president of the Nickel Plate, whose 
position, in turn, was filled by Walter L. Ross, 
senior vice-president. 

In retrospect we find that Mr. Scott started his 
railroad career as a fireman on the Santa Fe at 


the age of twenty-one; Mr. McDonald began as a 
clerk in the accounting department of the South¬ 
ern Pacific at the age of twenty-six; Mr. White- 
head started as a messenger boy on the Cotton 
Belt at the age of fourteen; Mr. Haile began as 
a clerk on the Houston and Texas Central Rail¬ 
way at the age of twenty; Mr. Hannauer entered 
railway service with the Terminal Rail¬ 
road Association of St. Louis at the age of eigh¬ 
teen; Mr. Underwood started with the St. Paul 
as a clerk at an early age; Mr. Bernet studied 
telegraphy at night while working as a journey¬ 
man blacksmith, and entered railroad service as 
a telegrapher on the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern at the ago of twenty-one, and Mr. Ross 
began as an office boy, with the Wabash, at the 
ago of twenty-one. Mr. Ilaile is the only one in 
this group having a college education. 

The careers of these men would appear to bear 
us out in our contention and constitute a most 
extraordinary exhibit of the fact that the railroad 
industry is one of the greatest careers in the 
country open to merit. Together with the oppor¬ 
tunities offered by the railroad profession, they 
stand as a challenge to young men engaged in 
railroad work, and to those others who have yet 
to choose their life work. 


Vhe Mortgaged Servant 

EGARDING the much discussed subject of 
“ Credit or Installment Buying,” Henry 
Ford recently said: 

“ There is a point up to which credit is con¬ 
structive, but beyond that point it becomes de¬ 
structive. The habit of never wholly owning any¬ 
thing we use, never having that personal attitude 
toward quality which use and ownership give, is 
simply to cease working for one self and become 
something like a mortgaged servant. This is a 
situation for which no good word can be spoken. 

“ When a man has been ‘ sold ’ on the install¬ 
ment plan up to or beyond his income he is auto¬ 
matically out of the market and he does not con¬ 
tribute to the prosperity of the community. He 
is just as much out of the market as if he were 
saving his money for six months to pay cash for 
something he wants but with the difference that 
under the installment plan the seller doesn’t get 
the money and the buyer doesn’t own the goods.” 


If you have no appetite, do not eat. If you 
have an appetite, do not eat too much. Be mod¬ 
erate in the use of everything except fresh air and 
sunshine. — The WATCHMAN. 
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Income and Hours of Labor 

Study Seems to Indicate That Much of the Discussion Regarding Hours of Labor 
is Based on Sentiment Rather Than Investigation of Experience 


D octor Walter renton ingalls, Di¬ 
rector of the American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics, has been preparing for some 
years past an estimate of the annual national in¬ 
come. In an article in The Annalist of September 
24, 1926, entitled “An Estimate of the National 
Income for the Year 1925,” Doctor Ingalls gave 
figures from which the following statement has 
been prepared: 


by the Federal Trade Commission, so that it 
would seem that his estimate for the year 
1925 (for which year no other estimates have 
as yet been prepared) may be taken as ap¬ 
proximately correct. 

(e) The general indices is a weighted average 
of commodity prices, consumers’ goods prices, 
cost of construction, rents, etc. It was pre¬ 
pared by Doctor Ingalls but has been checked 


Estimated National Income Peb Capita of Population 1913 to 1925, Inclusive 


Estimated National Income 



In Thousands 


Dollars per 


Income per 


(June 30) 

In Billions 

Capita of 

General 

Person in 

Year 

Population 

of Dollars 

Population 

Indices 

“ 1913 ” Dollars 

1913 

97,111 

33.6 

$346 

100 

$346 

1914 

98,974 

34.4 

337 

100 

337 

1915 

100,390 

36.2 

361 

101 

357 

1916 

101,787 

44.8 

440 

125 

352 

1917 

103,234 

55.1 

534 

150 

350 

1918 

104,377 

63.3 

606 

105 

307 

1919 

105,007 

65.4 

623 

195 

319 

1920 

106,422 

71.9 

676 

200 

338 

1921 

108,370 

54.9 

507 

170 

298 

1922 

109,742 

60.5 

551 

170 

324 

1923 

111,469 

719 

645 

180 

358 

1924 

113,454 

69.5 

613 

180 

341 

1925 

115,058 

72.9 

634 

183 

346 


These figures seem to indicate that the income 
per capita of population, stated in “1913 ” dol¬ 
lars, has not increased during the thirteen-year 
period from 1913 to 1925, inclusive. The correct¬ 
ness of this conclusion depends, of course, upon 
the accuracy of the estimates of (a) population, 
(b) national income, and (c) the general indices 
figures. 

(a) There seems little doubt but that the esti¬ 
mate of population for 1925 is approximate¬ 
ly correct; all available figures tend to sup¬ 
port it. 

(b) Doctor Ingalls has been preparing esti¬ 
mates of the national income for some years 
and his estimates have corresponded quite 
closely with other estimates prepared by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research and 


by the National Industrial Conference Board 
and found by the latter to correspond quite 
closely with figures assembled by that Board. 
Admitting a possible net error of as much as 
5 per cent or 10 per cent, the result is rather 
startling. Propaganda has made it a matter of 
general belief that the entire population has 
greatly profited by the increased productivity of 
selected workers, but these contentions lack sup¬ 
porting evidence. No one, of course, disputes the 
fact that there have been large increases in the 
productivity of workers in selected shops or 
avocations. It is as apparent on some railroads 
as in some industries. But looking at the totality 
of things—the income of the country as a whole— 
it appears that we are producing no more per 
person than we did in 1913. This is probably 
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due to several causes, but principally to the 
shortening of the average workday, tfie institu¬ 
tion of the Saturday half-holiday, an increase in 
the number of legal holidays, and, perhaps, to a 
Blackening of effort on the part of those gainfully 
employed. These things, apparently, have entire¬ 
ly offset the benefits accruing from our increased 
control over nature through improved machinery, 
improved methods, etc. 

If the figures given in the foregoing table are 
approximately correct, then it must follow that the 
increase of output which has been such a marked 
feature of the past, and to which we owe all our 
progress, has, for the last thirteen years, been at 
a standstill. Human affairs do not long so re¬ 
main. Either we must resume the old march 
forward or we must retreat, and retreat cannot 
but be disastrous. 

We are adding to our population about one and 
a half million people a year. The number com¬ 
ing into gainful employment must proportionately 
be somewhat larger than heretofore. One of the 
jobs we have is to provide the plant in which they 
may be occupied. Before the great rise in prices 
it was estimated that to make provision for the 
employment of an additional farmhand involved 
a capital investment of $2,000; for an additional 
employe in the industries, $2,300; and for an 
additional employe on the railroads, $8,000. It 
seems clear that we are not making adequate pro¬ 
vision for the future. 

There is an active propaganda now promoting 
a five-day week. There is no evidence that pro¬ 
duction can sustain any further depletion in the 
hours of labor. Much of the discussion regarding 
hours of labor seems to be based on sentiment 
rather than on patient investigation of experi¬ 
ence. It goes without saying that it is only by 
the sweat of his brow that man eats his daily 
bread. If nobody worked we would all be dead in 
a few months. The figures given above seem to 
indicate that man is already enjoying all the 
leisure that it is safe for him to appropriate. 
Any further adventures along that line might 
lead to serious consequences to the coming gen¬ 
eration. 


It is saying less than the truth to affirm that 
an excellent book is like a well chosen and well- 
tended fruit tree. Its fruits are not of one season 
only. With the due and natural intervals, we 
may recuri to it year after year, and it will sup¬ 
ply the same nourishment and the same gratifica¬ 
tion, if only we ourselves return to it with the 
same healthful appetite.— Coleridge. 


In Appreciatbn of Lincoln 

S OMBWHAR down thar round Hodgenville, 
Kaintucky 

Or tharabouts, a hundred years ago. 

Was bom a boy you wouldn't thought was lucky; 
Looked like he never wouldn’ have a shots 
But » * * / don’t know. 

That boy was started middlin’ well, I’m thinkin’. 
His namet W’y, it was Abraham—Abe Lincoln. 

Pore whites his folks wast Yes, an pore as any. 

Them pioneers, they want no plutocrats; 
Belonged right down among the humble many. 

And no more property than dogs or cats. 

But * • * maybe that's 
As good a way as any for startin’. 

Abe Lincoln, he rtz middlin’ high, for sartiti! 

Somehow I’ve always had a sort o’sneakin’ 

Idee that peddygrees is purty much 
Like monkeys’ tails—so long they’re apt to weaken 
The yap that drags ’em round. No use for such! 
But • • * beats the Dutch 

How now and then a lad like little Aby 
Grows up a president — or guvnor, maybe. 

Abe Lincoln never had no reg’lar schoolin'; 

He never quarterbacked nor pulled stroke oar, 
Nor never spent his time and money foolin’ 

Wttft buried langwidges and ancient lore. 

But * * * Abe I’arned more 

To set him forrerd in the human filin’ 

Than all the college fellers’ kit and bilin’. 

Abe Lincoln never did git hifalutin — 

Not even thar in Washington, D. 0. 

He jist kep' common, humble, ord'n'ry, suitin’ 

His backwoods com patch raisin’ to a T. 

But • • « fiminy geeI 

W’y Abe was any statesman’s peer and ekul 

And wise as Solomon or old Eeekul. 

I reckon, I’m a bit old-fashioned, maybe. 

But when I want a pattern for a man 
I’m middlin’ shore to measure Father Aby 
And cut to fit his homely human plan. 

And long’s I can 

I’m hootin’ loud and rootin’ proud, by hucky, 

For that old boy from Hodgenville, Kentucky. 

—Robertos Lom 


It is a wonderful thing to live in a time when 
the search for truth is the foremost interest of 
the race, it has taken endless ages to create in 
men the courage that will accept the truth sim¬ 
ply because it is the truth. — President Cooudoe. 


INSURANCE CLAIMS PAID 

DECEMBER, 1926 


Death benefit* 

Health benefit* - 
Accident benefit* - 
Accidental Death and Dismemberment 
benefit* .... 

Total and Permanent Disability benefits 

$18,000 

7.959 

595 

4.500 

362 

Total benefit* 

$31,416 
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cfjhe Lost Palace 

c "Chis Article, An Unusual Imaginative Creation of Edward Everett Hale s, Was 
Inspired By a Peculiar Railroad Mishap of the Early 70’s 


P ASSENGERS for Philadelphia and New 
York will change car*” 

This annoying and astonishing cry wa» 
loudly made in the palace-car “ City of Thebes,” 
at Pittsburg, just as the babies were well asleep, 
and all the passengers 
adapting themselves to 
a quiet evening. 

“Impossible!” said 
I mildly to the “ gen¬ 
tlemanly conductor,” 
who beamed before me 
in the majesty of gilt 
lace on his cap, and 
the embroidered let¬ 
ters P. P. C. These 
letters do not mean, 
as in French, “ to take 
leave,” for the pecu¬ 
liarity of this man is, 
that he does not leave 
you till your journey’s 
end; they mean, in 
American, “ Pullman’s 
Palace Car.” “Impos¬ 
sible!” said I. “I 
bought my ticket at 
Chicago through to 
Philadelphia, with the 
assurance that the 
palace-car would go 
through. This lady 
has done the same for 
herself and her chil¬ 
dren. Nay, if you re¬ 
member, you told me 
yourself that the ‘ City 
of Thebes ’ was built 
for the Philadelphia 
service, and that I 
need not move my hat, 
unless I wished, till 
I were there.” 

The man did not blush, but answered, in the 
well-mannered tone of a subordinate used to obey, 
“ Here are my orders, sir; telegram just received 
here from headquarters: ‘ “ City of Thebes ” is to 


go to Baltimore.’ Another palace here, sir, wait¬ 
ing for you.” And so we were trans-shipped into 
such chairs and berths as might have been left in 
this other palace, as not wanted by anybody in 
the great law of natural selection; and the "City 
of Thebes ” went to 
Baltimore, I suppose. 
The promises which 
had been made to us 
when we bought our 
tickets went to their 
place, and the people 
who made them went 
to theirs. 

Except for this lit¬ 
tle incident, of which 
all my readers have 
probably experienced 
the like in these days 
of travel, the story I 
am now to tell would 
have seemed to me es¬ 
sentially improbable. 
But so soon as I re¬ 
flected, that, in truth, 
these palaces go 
hither, go thither, con¬ 
trolled or not, as it 
may be, by some dis¬ 
tant bureau, the story 
recurred to me as hav¬ 
ing elements of vrai- 
semblance which I had 
not noticed before. 
Having occasion, near¬ 
ly at the same time, to 
inquire at the Metro¬ 
politan station in Bos¬ 
ton for a lost shawl 
which had been left in 
a certain Brooklyn 
car, the gentlemanly 
oflieial told me that he did not know where that 
car was; he had not heard of it for several days. 
This again reminded me of “ The Lost Palace.” 
Why should not one palace, more or less, go 
astray, when there are thousands to care fort 


The article “A Most Peculiar Accident ” 
among the “Clicks from the Rails ” in the 
October 15, 1926, issue of The Bulletin 
recalls to my mind an accident happening 
in the 1870’8 on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
between Altoona and Harrisburg. An east- 
bound freight traiin had broken in two; 
the front end backed up and recoupled and 
went on to Harrisburg. On the consist 
being checked up, one car was missing and 
a few hours after a section foreman re¬ 
ported a car down the bank at the point 
of the break-in-two. The story on the 
Pennsylvania ran on to say that this ac¬ 
cident, having been brought in some xoay 
to the attention of Edward Everett Hale, 
(1822-1909), American author, noted di¬ 
vine, and one-time chaplain of the United 
States Senate, he wrote the story “ The 
Lost Palace,” which appeared in his book 
“ Crusoe in Hew York and Other Tales," 
published in 1880, substituting for the dis¬ 
appearing freight oar the loss of a sleep¬ 
ing car with its human cargo. 

The sketch in the article is plainly a 
rough draft of the situation at the famous 
Horse Shoe Curve, west of Altoona. The 
article is interesting not only from the 
alleged source of its inception but as show¬ 
ing the expansive treatment suggested to 
an imaginative mind. 

PRESIDENT. 
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Indeed, had not Mr. Firth told me, at the Albany, 
that the, worst difficulty in the administration of 
a strong railway is, that they oannot call their 
freight-cars home? They go astray on the line 
of some weaker sister, which finds it convenient 
to use them till they begin to show a need for 
paint or repairs. If freight-cars disappear, why 
not palaces? So the story seems to me of more 
worth, and I put it upon paper. 

It was on my second visit to Melbourne that 1 
heard it. It was late at night, in the coffee-room 
of the Auckland Arms, rather an indifferent third- 
class house, in a by-street in that city, to which, 
in truth, I should not have gone had my finances 
been on a better scale than they were. I laid down 
at last an old New York Herald, which the captain 
of the “ Osprey ” had given me that morning, and 
which, in the hope of home-news, I had read and 
read again to the last syllable of the “ personals.” 
I put down the paper as one always puts down 
an American paper in a foreign land, saying to 
myself, “ Happy is that nation whose history is 
unwritten.” At that moment Sir Roger Ticli- 
borne, who had been talking with an intelligent- 
looking American on the other side of the table, 
stretched his giant form, and said he believed he 
would play a game of billiards before he went to 
bed. He left us alone; and the American crossed 
the room, and addressed me. 

“You are from Massachusetts, are you not?" 
said he. I said I had lived in that State. 

“ Good State to come from,” said ho. “ I was 
there myself for three or four months,—four 
months and ten days precisely. Did not like it 
very well; did not like it. At least, I liked it 
well enough: my wife did not like it; she could 
not get acquainted.” 

“ Does she get acquainted here ? ” said I, acting 
on a principle which I learned from Scipio Afri- 
canus at the Latin School, and so carrying the 
war into the enemy’s regions promptly. That is 
to say, I saw I must talk with this man, and I 
preferred to have him talk of his own concerns 
than of mine. 

“0 sir, I lost her,—I lost her ten years ago! 
Lived in New Altoona then. I married this 
woman the next autumn, in Vandalia. Yes, Mrs. 
Joslyn is very well satisfied here. She sees a good 
deal of society, and enjoys very good health.” 

I said that most people did who were fortunate 
enough to have it to enjoy. But Mr. Joslyn did 
not understand this bitter sarcasm, far less re¬ 
sent it. He went on, with sufficient volubility, 
to give me his impressions of the colony,—of the 
advantages it would derive from declaring its 
independence, and then from annexing itself to 


the United States. At the end of one of his 
periods, goaded again to say something, I asked 
why he left his own country for a “ colony,” if he 
so greatly preferred the independent order of 
government. 

Mr. Joslyn looked round somewhat carefully, 
shut the door of the room in which we were now 
alone,—and were likely, at that hour of the night, 
to be alone,—and answered my question at length, 
as the reader will see. 

“Did you ever hoar of the lost palace?” said 
he a little anxiously. 

I said, no; that, with every year or two, 1 
heard that Mr. Layard had found a palace at 
Nineveh, but that 1 had never heard of one’s 
being lost. 

“ They don’t tell of it, sir. Sometimes I think 
they do not know themselves. Does not that seem 
possible ? ” And the poor man repeated this 
question with such eagerness, that, in spite of my 
anger at being bored by him, my heart really 
warmed toward him. “ I really think they do not 
know. I have never seen one word in the papers 
about it. Now, they would have put something 
in the papers,—do you not think they would? 
If they knew it themselves, they would.” 

“Knew what?” said I, really startled out of 
iny determination to snub him. 

“ Knew where the palace is,—knew how it was 
lost.” 

By this time, of course, I supposed he was 
crazy. But a minute more dispelled that notion; 
and I beg the reader to relieve his mind from it. 
This man knew perfectly well what he was talk¬ 
ing about, and never, in the whole narration, 
showed any symptom of mania,—a matter on 
which I affect to speak with the intelligence of 
tlie “ experts ” indeed. 

After a little of this fencing with each other, 
in which he satisfied himself that my ignorance 
was not affected, he took a sudden resolution, as 
if it were a relief to him to tell me the whole 
story. 

“ It was years on years ago,” said he. “ It was 
when they first had palaces.” 

Still thinking of Nimrod’s palace and Priam’s, 
I said that must have been a great while ago. 

“ Yes, indeed,” said he. “ You would not call 
them palaces now, since you have seen Pullman’s 
and Wagner’s. But we called them palaces then. 
So many looking-glasses, you know, and tapestry 
carpets and gold spit-boxes. Ours was the tirst 
line that run palaces.” 

I asked myself, mentally, of what metal were 
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line. Never put me on a dirt-dragger or a lazy 
freight loafer, I tell you. No, sir! I ran the 
expresses, and nothing else, and lay off two days 
in the week, besides. I don’t think I should 
have thought of it but for Todhunter, who was 
my palace conductor.” 

Again this IT, which had appeared so mysteri¬ 
ously in what the man said before. I asked no 
question, but listened, really interested now, in 
the hope I should find out what IT was; and this 
the reader will learn. He went on, in a hurried 
way:— 

(To be continued In Next Issue.) 


fftCickel Now Adorns the “ 604 ” 

(Continued from Page 39) 

and a set of superheater flues, while the engine main rods equipped with solid main rod floating 

work included the application of new driving bushings, new piston rods and heads, new cross¬ 
axles, two new main wheel centers; a complete heads, new non-lifting injectors, while in the tank 

set of new driving boxes, new tires, a complete shop the tender trucks were given a general over¬ 
set of new crank pins, new guides, new side and hauling and the tank painted and varnished. 


the spit-boxes in Semiramis’ palace; but I said 
nothing. 

“ Our line was the first line that had them 
We were running our lightning express on the 
‘Great Alleghanian.’ We were in opposition to 
everybody, made dose connections, served supper 
on board, and our passengers only were sure of 
the night-boat at St. Louis. Those were the days 
of river-boats, you know. We introduced the 
palace feature on the railroad; and very success¬ 
ful it was. I was an engineer. I had a first-rate 
character, and the best wages of any man on the 
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T^ecent Death Benefits Total $49,192 

D EATH benefits totalling $49,192 have recently been paid to the beneficiaries of deceased employes, 
under our plan of Group Insurance. In one instance, it will be noted from the table which 
appears below, the subscriber received total and permanent disability benefits prior to his death 
and the sum shown is the amount that was paid to his beneficiary in settlement of his policy. Three 
deaths were accidental and by reason of the subscribers having protected their beneficiaries under 
the option covering accidental death and dismemberment, death benefits were doubled. 

Last spring total payments under the plan passed the million-dollar mark and each month since 
has seen a sizable sum added to that total. In fact, during 1926, one hundred and eighty-five of 
our co-workers passed from our midst, not to mention those who suffered meanwhile the results of 
sickness or accident. In each instance where the protection of Group Insurance benefits, made possible 
by the Management of our Company, applied, the loss of wages and the increased expenses of the home 
was greatly alleviated. Surely, none can afford to be without this protection so nominal is its cost. 

Death payments recently made were as follows: 


Name 

Residence 

Occupation 

Date 

Died 

Claim 

Aikens, William J. 

Whitehall 

Car Oiler 

Dec. 

3 

$1,200 

Andrews, Frank 

Plattsburg 

Electrician 

Nov. 

4 

*4,000 

Biasanto, Gaitano 

Mechanicville 

Trackman 

Dec. 

1 

500 

Bolster, George B. 

Saratoga Springs 

Checker 

Nov. 

14 

1,200 

Boudreau, Peter 

Routes Point 

Coach Cleaner 

Dec. 

10 

1,200 

Carararo, Giovanni 

Mechanicville 

Flagman (M. of W.) 

Nov. 

16 

500 

Casterline, Charles 

Susquehanna, Pa. 

Trackman 

Dec. 

18 

500 

Clancy, Martin 

Cohoes 

Cr. Watchman 

Oct 

27 

1,000 

Cole, Gilbert G. 

Whitehall 

Fire Builder 

Oct. 

18 

500 

Collum, Dennis 

Wilkes-Barre 

Sta. Fireman 

Oct. 

12 

1,600 

Courtwright, William 

Scranton 

Gateman 

Oct. 

28 

500 

Dietzel, Charles 

Oneonta 

Loco. Engineer 

Oct. 

6 

2,200 

Dunham, Guy 

Wilkes-Barre 

Loco. Engineer 

Nov. 

8 

**2,141 

Foley, John E. 

Green Island 

Tool Room Foreman 

Nov. 

21 

3,200 

Gallagher, Michael E. 

Carbondale 

Yard Clerk 

Nov. 

20 

*2,000 

Gavagan, Michael 

Cohoes 

Cr. Watchman 

Nov. 

18 

1,000 

Hallinan, John J. 

Green Ridge 

Cr. Watchman 

Dec. 

24 

1,000 

Herzog, Lawrence 

Honesdale 

Trackman 

Oct. 

7 

1,400 

Hollenbeck, John C. 

Carbondale 

Loco. Engineer 

Nov. 

19 

2,200 

Kirk, Hector G. 

Carbondale 

Trainman 

Dec. 

17 

1,000 

Lavelle, Owen 

Wilkes-Balre 

Cr. Watchman 

Oct. 

25 

1,000 

Marston, George E. 

Oneonta 

Laborer 

Nov. 

7 

250 

Murray, Harry J. 

Green Island 

Trainman 

Dec. 

14 

1,800 

McBride, Glenn 

Binghamton 

Boiler Inspector 

Dec. 

5 

*4,800 

McNaughton, Alexander 

Albany 

Cr. Watchman 

Nov. 

6 

1,000 

Palmer, Fred 

So. Glens Falls 

Machinist Helper 

Dec. 

26 

1,000 

Rees, Raymond M. 

Carbondale 

Trainman 

Dec. 

30 

500 

Robbins, Edward A. 

Carbondale 

Tool Inspector 

Oct. 

18 

1.400 

Silliman, Harrison 

Oneonta 

Carpenter Foreman 

Dec. 

12 

1,800 

Skrtich, Michael 

Whitehall 

Laborer 

Mar. 

17 

1,400 

Stanton, Richard F. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Switchtender 

Aug. 

3 

1,000 

Terrault, Henry 

Cohoes 

Trucker 

Oct. 

4 

1,000 

Welch, Thomas 

Salem 

Trackman 

Nov. 

23 

500 


(*) Includes double indemnity for accidental death. 

(**) Balance remaining after payment of Total and Permanent Disability benefits. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


fail the Red Necktie 

Exit the red necktie so long 
universally worn by trainmen 
and other members of the oper¬ 
ating department of the South¬ 
ern Railway of England. In its 
stead a blue tie, which the com¬ 
pany will furnish, will be worn. 

The history of the practice of 
wearing a red necktie by this 
group of railroad workers is in¬ 
teresting. A director of the old 
London & Southwestern Railway 
was traveling on one of its trains 
some years ago when a difficulty 
arose over the stopping of the 
train, and as a result he con¬ 
ceived the idea that every 
traffic man should wear a bold 
red tie that could be used also 
as a danger signal if needs be. 
The idea was thereupon adopted 
and the red tie became a part 
of the uniform of porters and 
other transportation department 
employes. Of late, however, it 
had come to be regarded with 
disfavor and to the extent that 
its abandonment has now been 
ordered. 


Hangs by One Foot All Night 

All night long, Peter Maas, 
sixty-eight, a Pennsylvania rail¬ 
road watchman at a deep cut in 
Jersey City, hung, head down, 
with one foot caught in a steel 
cable. His cries for assistance 
were unheard above the roar of 
traffic until 7 o’clock in the 
morning when a patrolman 
caught the faint notes of a police 
whistle blown by Maas who 
then had become too hoarse to 
make himself heard in any other 
way. At the hospital to which 
he was at once taken it was 
feared that he might not re¬ 
cover as he was suffering from 
a rush of blood to the head, 
occasioned by night-long sus¬ 
pension and at his age a stroke 
might result, physicians said. 


Jin Optical Illusion 

Thinking that a train on a 
parallel track and traveling In 
an opposite direction was on the 
same track as his engine, A. F. 
Jones, thirty-three, a Pennsyl¬ 
vania railroad fireman, leaped 
to " savehimself. His head 
struck the rails, causing a com¬ 
pound fracture of the skull 
which resulted in his death. 
His fear was induced by an 
optical illusion according to the 
coroner's report. 


Handling A Delicate Shipment 

Shipments of live soft-shelled 
crabs are among the most deli¬ 
cate that express companies are 
called upon to handle as they 
are more susceptible to damage 
than is thin glass. In a recent 
issue of Trade and Transporta¬ 
tion Bulletin, “ G. M.,” explains 
the novel manner in which these 
little crustaceans are protected 
when started on a railroad jour¬ 
ney. Shallow wooden trays, 
three to four .inches deep and 
twenty by forty inches in other 
dimensions, are used, each ac¬ 
commodating a layer of crabs. 
Seaweed is first placed in the 
bottom of each tray to be used, 
then the crabs are laid on their 
sides in rows and covered with 
a sheet of perforated parchment 
paper. Another course of sea¬ 
weed covered with finely crushed 
ice completes the packing, after 
which two or three trays are 
placed in a box or crate. The 
initial icing will last for about 
twelve hours in warm weather, 
after which re-icing may be 
necessary. The work of pre¬ 
paring these shipments is ex¬ 
tremely interesting because of 
the great care it requires and 
so well is it done that the num¬ 
ber of damage claims are sur¬ 
prisingly few r . 


J1 Brake Wat Imminent 

Adoption of the Kunze Knorr 
brakes for French trains threat¬ 
ens an industrial battle of the 
first order. The Kunze Knorr 
brake is of German manufacture 
and is used extensively in that 
country, Sweden, Denmark, Hun¬ 
gary and Czecho-Slovakla, 
whereas the Westinghouse 
brake is standard on French 
railroads, although only a part 
of its rolling stock is so 
equipped. Settlement of the 
issue may fall to the Inter¬ 
national Railroad Union, organ¬ 
ized at the Berne convention, 
May 11, 1909, which requires a 
standard equipment for all its 
member countries. The West¬ 
inghouse Company is organized 
and operates in France and is 
opposing the adoption of the 
German brake. 


Ten radio broadcasting sta¬ 
tions are now in use on the 
Canadian National Railway, 
and fifty of its trains have been 
equipped with radio receiving 
apparatus. 


‘Self Concrete Road Bed 

Definite economies in track 
construction are expected to fol¬ 
low an experiment now being 
made on a quarter-mile main 
line stretch of the Pere Mar¬ 
quette, at Beech, Mich., accord¬ 
ing to Frank H. Alfred, its 
president and general manager. 
The rails of this test track are 
supported directly on concrete 
slabs, ten feet wide by thirty- 
nine feet long and twenty-one 
inches thick, reinforced by 
structural steel frame supple¬ 
mented by plain bars, and are 
insulated from the steel rein¬ 
forcement by a thin layer of 
concrete and a continuous strip 
of 5-piy. fibrerock. The con¬ 
struction of this track differs 
from previous similar experi¬ 
ments In that no cushion is pro¬ 
vided between the rails and the 
concrete substructure. 


7 ax Burden Grew Heavier in 1926 

“ When the complete record 
of 1926 is made up it will show 
that the increase in annual 
taxes of the railways has been 
greater within the last three 
years than the increase in their 
annual total earnings,” says the 
Railway Age. “ Some of those 
who have read so much about 
the increased prosperity of the 
railways may wonder where 
their enlarged net operating in¬ 
come has come from. With 
taxes increasing more than 
earnings, it had to come, if at 
all, from economies in opera¬ 
tion. While freight business 
has largely increased, passenger 
business has declined. Average 
freight and passenger rates also 
have declined.” 


Largest Locomotive Ever Built 

First of an order for twelve 
locomotives, reputed to be the 
largest ever built for passenger 
service in the Northwest, has 
been delivered by the American 
Locomotive Company to the 
L T nion Pacific railroad. The lo¬ 
comotive is equipped with six¬ 
teen wheels, eight of which are 
drivers, and is 104 feet long. 
Locomotive and tender weigh 
360 tons, and the tender will 
carry twenty-four tons of coal 
and 15,000 gallons of water. 
The contract for the twelve 
locomotives amounts to $1,300,- 
000 . 
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B UT Winter has yet brighter scenes — 
he boasts 

Splendors beyond what gorgeous Summer 
knows; 

Or Autumn with its many fruits, and woods 
All flushed with many hues. Come when 
the rains 

Have glazed the snow and clothed the trees 
with ice. 

While the slant sun of February pours 
Into the bowers a flood of light Approach! 
The incrusted surface shall upbear thy step. 
And the broad arching portals of the grove 
Welcome thy entering. * * * 


— William Cullen Bryant 





